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on the eve of an election where the battle of the Ministers and
their opponents was to be fought out. The Tories stood upon
their loyalty to Church and Crown, upon the blessings of peace,
and upon the cheap commodities which their Commercial Treaty
had made possible : the Whigs murmured of betrayal to France,
burned effigies of the Pope, the Devil, and the Pretender,
recalled the victories of Marlborough, and appealed to the
selfishness of the monied class, whose interest in the funds,
they asserted, was threatened, so long as the Ministry remained
in office. The result gave a large majority to the Tories, and
Swift's pen was now brought in to confirm the victory. Steele
was the first to feel the edge of his weapon. In order to inflame
men's minds against the Ministers, Steele wrote a pamphlet on
The Importance of Dunkirk, in which he professed to expose the
treachery which had enabled the French king to elude the terms
of the Treaty by which he was required to destroy the forti-
fications of that town. Swift answered in a tract called the Im-
portance of the Guardian, which paid off his scores against
Steele : and a reply from Steele, in the Crisis> drew from Swift
by far the greatest monument of the fray, in the Public Spirit
of the Whigs.
But however Swift might maintain the struggle, the clouds
were gathering round the prospect of his friends* The health
of the Queen was precarious, and the Ministers seemed to have
lost all clear and definite policy. Their dissensions were be-
coming more and more bitter. Vexed and dispirited, Swift
retired, first to Berkshire, and then to Ireland. He was tired to
death, so he says, ' of Courts and Ministers'; but what op-
pressed him was not only the ruin impending over the cause for
which he had striven, but also the thought that he was now
parting, perhaps for life, from those with whom he had held
most pleasant converse. He writes to Arbuthnot, whose wit,
humour, and practical philosophy brought him closest to Swift's
heart, in a strain of bitter grief, ' Writing to you much would
make me stark mad. Judge his condition who has nothing to
keep him from being miserable but endeavouring to forget those
for whom he has the greatest value, love, and friendship. . . .
Adieu, and love me half so well as I do you/